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father; and lamented that, having such a multitude of guests al-
ready in the h9use, she could not lodge him for the night.

The account was clear, and quickly settled; Wilhelmput the
roll of gold into his pocket, and wished that all his other business
might go on as smoothly. At last the play-hour came : they now
waited nothing but the coming of the Head Forester, who at length
also arrived; entered with a few hunters, and was received with
the greatest reverence.

The company was then led into the playhouse, formed out of a
barn that lay close upon the garden. Without any extraordinary
taste, both seats and stage were yet decked out in a cheerful and
pretty way. One of the painters employed in the manufactory had
formerly worked as an understrapper at the Prince's theatre; he
had now represented woods, and streets, and chambers, somewhat
rudely it is true, yet so as to be recognised for such. The piece
itself they had borrowed from a strolling company, and sharped it
aiight according to their own ideas. As it was, it did not fail to
yield some entertainment. The plot of two lovers wishing to carry
off a girl from her guardian, and mutually from one another, pro-
duced a great variety of interesting situations. Being the first
play our friend had witnessed for so long a time, it suggested
several reflections to him. It was full of action, but without any
true delineation of character. It pleased and delighted. Such
are always the beginnings of the scenic art. The rude man is
contented if he see but something going on, the man of more
refinement must be made to feel, the man entirely refined desires
to reflect.

The players he would willingly have helped here and there:
for a very little would have made them greatly better.

His silent meditations were somewhat broken in upon by the
tobacco-smoke, which now began to rise in great and greater co-
piousness. Soon after the commencement of the piece, the Head
Forester had lit his pipe; by and by, others took the same liberty.
The large dogs too, which followed these gentlemen, introduced
themselves in no pleasant style. At first they had been bolted
out; but soon finding the back-door passage, they entered on the
stage; ran against the actors; and at last, jumping over the
orchestra, joined their masters, who had taken up the front seats
in the pit.

For afterpiece an opera was given. A portrait, representing
fehe old gentleman in his bridegroom dress, stood upon an altar,